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INDEX TO 


Abbot's Egyptian Museum, 250; advan- 
tages to be derived from its permanent 
possession by our city, 263. 


Abernethy, Mc Ilvaine’s Memoirs of, 389 ; 
character of some of Colburn’s issues, 
and non-facilities of the present author, 
389; birth and parentage of <Aber- 
nethy, 391; Abernethy and the Greek 
testament, 392; his predilection for 
the law, ib.; clinching and clinched, 
anecdotes, 3893; Blicke, Blizard, 


VOL. Il. 


how to be directed, ib. ; difficulties of 
the slavery question, ib.; slavery an 
institution peculiar to itself, 328; abo- 
lition movement, germs of greatness 
in the, ib.; evils of unduly magnify- 
ing slavery, 329; how the question 
should be treated, 330; its present 
movement, ib.; the true statesman, 
his position, 331; value of our na- 
tional union to our collective and indi- 
vidual happiness, 332. 


and Hunter, 394; Abernethy com- | Alexander compelled to maintain the na- 


mences as a lecturer, 395; his mar- 


tionality of his people, 36. 


riage, 396; his addiction to swearing, | A )fieri’s history of Virginius prohibited in 
Italy, 72. 


396; Sir Astley Cooper's professional 
nepotism, 397; Wm. Lawrence as an 


y, 7 


“ appropriator,” ete., 398; Abernethy Amusements, popular, the test of demo- 


as lecturer, author, and practitioner, 


eracy, 72. 


400; his kindness to the poor, 403 ; | “Angry Boy,” Sheridan's anecdote, 184. 
general character of the work, 404. Argonautic expedition, the real object of 


Abolitionism in America, 315;  senti- 


the, 114, 


ments of Washington, Adams, etc., on | Arnold, Dr., of Rugby, his scholastic in- 


slavery, ib.; what has abolitionism 


fluence and identity, 60. 


gained ? 316; free-soilism, temperance, | Astor Library, the, 250; design and a. 
ect 


and free-masonry, ib. ; Wilberforce, his 
opposition to African slave-trade, ib. ; 
eclecticism and partisans, 317; Ame- 
ricans must think for themselves, ib. ; 
Integrity of book-making considered, 
318; the press should be the true ex- 
ponent of popular opinion, 319; riches 
of America, the, 320; Nebraska bill, 
the, 321 ; demarcation of Northern and 
Southern interests, ib. ; Northern abo- 
litionism, 322; the spread of slavery 


gress of its institution, 258 ; its 

on literary taste of New-York, ib. ; free 
access to great libraries, results of, 260; 
permanent and extended influence of 
its systematized formation, ib.; diffi- 
culties under which many libraries are 
placed, 261; librarians should be in- 
cluded in book-committees, 262; effi- 
ciencies required in librarians, ib. ; 
present deficiencies in national and 
literary history, 263. 


a question of preponderating interest, | 4 stor-Place massacre, the, 94. 


ib.; how slavery might be abolished, 


393; position of the African and An- | 4¥Stria, her position with respect to Rus- 


glo-Saxon races, 324; colonization, 


sia in the existing war, 24-29. 


325 ; fugitive-slave act, the, ib. ; power | Auto-biography of an Actress, 153. 
of constitutional laws, 326; prevailing | Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
sentiments of reform in the young, 
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Barnard’s, H., National Education and 
School Architecture, 313. 

Bartlett’s, J. R., Personal Narrative of 
Exploration in Texas, New-Mexico, 
ete., 303. 

Beaton, Cardinal, and the Sealed Letters, 
note, 1. 

Bryant's Poems, 539; poetical genius of 

. ©. Bryant, ib.; character of the 
poet, 541; the poetry of nature, 542; 
the ancient Hebrew poets, 543 ; purity 
of Bryant's poetic character, 544; 
Goethe's Faust, 546; poetic excellence 
of Bryant, ib.; sudden celebrity, 547; 
real love of genius, 548; Bryant, the 
sire of American poetry, 548; Forest 
Hymn, extracts, 548; Shelley, Byron, 
Longfellow, 550; philosophy of Bry 
ant’s poetry, 551; his fertility and 
power of invention, 552; Thanatop- 
sis, 553; The Antiquity of Freedom, 


extracts, 554; Bryant as a lyric poet, 
555; eras of poetic life, 557; nation- 
ality of Bryant's poetry, 558, 


in which the Russian clergy are held, 
ib.; general view of the Russian form 
of religion, 353. 


City Comptroller, New-York, extracts 


from reports by, 86. 


Clergy, English Episcopal, their augmen- 


tation considered, 52. 


Clerical office, prestige of the, 123; effect 


of reformation on its speciality, 125. 


College Tutors’ Association, its object, 41. 
Colleges, diocesan training recommended, 
56. 


Commission of inquiry into present state 


of English universities, 41; particu- 
lars of their report, 48. 


Constantinople, long the desire of the 


Russian autocrat, 37. 


Contemporary literature, 150, 292, 468, 


613. 


Croton aqueduct, annual report of 1854, 


84. 


Catherine of Russia, her hatred of the|Couriers and messengers originally em- 


German foreigners, 88. 


Chief-Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Lives, etc., of, 478. 
Christianity, liberal, effects arising from 
preaching of a, 133. 
Church in Russia, the, 332; its history 
but little known, ib. ; Greek orthodox 
and the Russian churches branches 
of same communion, 333; doctrines of 
Russian church, 334; negative aspects 
of Russian theology, ib. ; Synod of 
Jassy, action of the, 335; transubstan- 
tiation, 336; Synod of Jerusalem, ib. ; 
Cyril Lucar, sketch of, 338 ; Jansenists | 
of France and the Jesuits, conflict be- | 
tween the, 337; eucharist, question of | 
the, 339; saint- worship, 340; 
baptism, ib.; justification and re- 


demption, ib., purgatory and auricu- ve. 


ployed for transit of mercantile and 
government dispatches, 5. 


Cousin’s, M. Victor, letters on the true, 


beautiful, and good, 310. 


Daubeny, Dr., on English university 


education, 63. 


Dead-letter office, British, 16; system in 


United States, 


Desecration, a lionism of the modern 


pulpit, 132. 


Dissenters, English, their example and 


influence on the church, 133. 


_ Dissenters, religious, from Russian church, 


uninfluential in character and number, 
28. 


Drama, the Greek, 70, 78; features of the, 


considered, 75; English and American, 
8. 


lar confession, 341; of the Virginand Dupuytren and the curé, interesting 


saints, 342; general review of their | 


anecdote of, 130. 


status among the creeds, etc., of other | Ecclesiastical Polity and Christian Truth, 


religious bodies, ib.; deism and infi- 
delity of western Europe, 343; go- 
vernment of Russian church, ib.; the 
two great divisions of the sacred order 
in Russian church, 344, 351; Russia 
originally but one archiepiscopate, 346 ; 
revenue of a Russian metropolitan, 
346; monasteries and parishes, ib. ; 
worship and ceremonials of the Russian 
church, 347, 349; Russian churches, 
forms of, etc., 347; benediction of the | 
waters, 357; lavipedium, ceremony of 


their line of demarcation, 138; eccle- 
siastical tribunals, on the origin of, 139 ; 
their true origin divine, 140; St. Paul’s 
words a precept, not mere advice or 
counsel, ib.; how considered by the 
early Christians, 141; St. Peter's con- 
firmation of Paul's precept, ib.; teach- 
ings of the fathers and doctors on this 
subject, 142; imperial laws and ob- 
jections, 143; council of Paris favora- 
ble to belief of its divine origin, 145 ; 
errors of Mosheim, 146; ultimate ob- 


the, 352; imperial custom on coming 
_ into an episcopal city, ib.; reverence 
| 
| J 
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jections of MM. Belime and Lefev- 
notes, 149. 


effect of upon American pro- 
Sete 237; the great social prob- 
lem of the day, ib. number of de- 
scendants of emigrants, 1790 to 1850, 
238 ; partial results of emigrant addi- 
tions to onr population, 232; great 
natural advantages of the "United 
States for extensive commerce, 239; 


manufacturing productions of the 
United States, 242; coast fisheries, 
ib.; whale fisheries, 243; customs 
duties of foreign commerce, great 
revenues from, ib. ; 


Titory, 245; exports of breadstufls 
from the United States hitherto par- 
tially limited, ib.; cotton our great ex- 
porting crop, 246 ; mineral wealth of 
the United States, vast increase of, 
247; results from cheapening Ameri- 
can productions, ib. ; emigration move- 
ment nationally beneficial to Great 
Britain, 248; effects of war in 4 
~ in raising market prices, etc 

49. 


Diplomacy, 522; Metternich, 
ib. ; present difficulties of Europe, 523; 
icy and aim of England, 523, 524; 
Napoleon, his policy, 525 ; posi- 
tion of Russia, 529; English and Rus- 
sian constitutions compared, 531; Tur- 
key and the Ottoman government, 532; 
Palmerston and Buol, 534; Austrian 
policy, ib.; Prussian connection with 
Russia, ete, 535; Denmark and Swe- 
den, 536; European constitutional 
monarchy and diplomacy, 537; United 
States, what she may learn from pre- 
sent European crisis, 538. 


Greece, Grote’s, 106; silent progress and 
completion of the ‘work, ib. ; personal 
character of the author, 107; various 


history. 

leon’s incredulity of Greek history, ib. 
Gillies, his abilities as an historian, ib. 
progressive elucidation of Greek his- 
tory by European research, 110; Rol- 
lin, sketch of his habits as an author, 
111; Mably, Denison, etc., inefficiency 
of their labors as Greek historians, 
112; Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's, 
characteristics of his Grecian ianteny, 


Grisi, Giulia, 431; 


ib.; Thirlwall and Mr. Grote, differ- 
ence of their historical labors, 113 ; 

historical works, method of examina- 
tion of, 114; Grecian mythology a 
stumbling-block for the historian, ib. ; 
Notitia Urbis, the old Roman guide- 
book, legend in, 115; roads, military, 
first operation by Romans after mili- 
tary conquest, ib.; Roman legends 
and the “ Milliarium Aureum,” ib. ; 
Grecian history to be complete must 
start from legendary Greece, 116; 
Greek legend, interesting character of 
the 117-120; poets, the early Greek, 
118 ; improvisatore, the Roman, power 
of over an audience, 118; progressive 
analysis of the Greek legend, 122. 


European singers, 
their appreciation in the United States, 
ib.; growing improvement of popu- 
lar taste, ib.; Grisi’s first appearance 
in New-York, 432; her Norma, ib. ; 
compared with other artists, 432 ; cha- 
racter of her singing, 433; poetical 
luxury, 434. 


Industrial Schools and charities of New- 


York, 559; John Pounds, originator 
of the ragged schools, ib.; London 
ragged school union, 560; New-York 
movement for reclamation of vagrant 
children and abandoned females, ib. ; 
Pease, Lewis M., his progressive ope- 
rations, 561; Five-Points house of in- 
dustry farm, 563; Old Brewery, the, 
564; Five Points, the, 365; new in- 
dustrial mission-house, 565, 567; la- 
bors of the missionary, 566 ; Children’s 
Aid Society, 567; uneducated state of 
many of the district children, 568 ; in- 
dustrial workshop in Wooster street, 
ib.; industrial schools in New-York, 
ib.; rich and influential co-workers 
with this Society, 570; News-Boys’ 
Lodging-House and Savings bank, 571, 
572; boys’ meetings, 573; New-York 
Juvenile Asylum, 574. 


Loyola and the Jesuit reaction, 191 ; 


power of his influence in favor of the 
Roman Catholic Church, ib.; Loyola 
after the siege of Pampeluna, 192 ; his 
preparation, labors, and influence as a 
sectarian leader, 192; his public ca- 
reer, 195; sublime daring and extent 
of his work, 196; his worth, and influ- 
ence of himself and order upon man- 
kind, 199; his intellect and moral dis- 
position, ib. ; Pascal’s influence agai 
the Jesuit order, 202; Jesuits, the, 
their system and history, ib. 


| | 
ncrease of registered tonnage result- | 
ing from increased emigration, 241 ] 
annual value of agricultural, mineral, | 
from gradual enlargement of =I 
| 
| 
i 
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Macaulay's England, essays, etc., 499 ; di- 
ete., in man, ; Ma- 
caulay as an historian,499-506 ; his love 
of aon, 502; his partial reference in 


place of fair quotation, 503 ; his whig- | 


gery, contemptuous bearing as an 
, 504; Mr. Cobden, the Times, 
and Thucydides, 505 ; Macaulay's love 
bat the personal pronoun, I, ib.; his 


initial chapter in his History of Eng- | 


land, 506 ; his concurrence with Crom- 
well’s depreciators, 508; his hatred 
of the Stuarts, ib. ; Charles L, cha- 
racter of, 509; Charles II. and the 
second James, 511; Macaulay and 
Fox, ib.; James IL. 512; peculiari- 
ties of Macaulay’s style, 514, 515; 
his attack on Wm. Penn, 514; Ma- 
caulay as an essayist, 515; his love 
for paradox, 517; his poetry, 518; his 
piratical audacity, 520; personal ap- 
pearance, 521. 

Medieval History of Athens, 590; pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Attica, ib.; city 
of the Acropolis, 591; commercial and 
naval republic of Grecian antiquity, 
593; Solon and the Areopagos, 594; 
Pericles, his genius and eloquence, 
595; mobocratic government of Athens, 
ib.; Macedon and Alexander, 596; 
Byzantium made the seat of govern- 
ment, ib.; closing of the schools of 
the Athenian philosophers, 597; viru- 
lent controversies in seventh century, 
ib.; Irene of Athens, 598; Greek fire, 
invention of, note, ib.; Grecian cities 
in early ages of Byzantine history, 
598; Sclavonian tribes, the, 599 ; tri- 
umphant march of Basilius IL, ib. ; 
introduction of the silk-worm, ib. ; the 
crusades, ib.; death of Manuel Com- 
nenus, 600; Pope Innocent ITT. orga- 
nizes a fourth crusade, ib.: Alexius, 
the fugitive, ib.; victory of the cru- 
saders, 601; Leon Sguros, ib.; inva- 
sion of Boniface, 602; Otho and Guy 
de la Roche, 603; William of Ville 
Hardouin, 604 ; Michael III., Paloolo- 
gos, ib. ; Latin archbishopric of Athens, 
605; ducal tournaments, ib.; Count 
Walter de Brienne, 606; battle of Or- 
chomenus, 608; death of Count Wal- 
ter, 609; field of blood, the, ib. ; first 
visit of the Turk to Athens, 610; 
Frankish government of Athens, ib. 


Morale of the Eastern war, 161. 


New-York City, the great want of, a go- 
vernment, 80; its commercial great- 


ness, ib.; the representative metropo- | 
lis of the nation, $1; essential requi- | 


sites in, ib.; perversion of its amon gol 
advantages, 82; its present 
government inefficient, 83; 
message of Mayor of, suggestions in, 
84; fire department, chief engineer's 
communication, 1854, 85 ; Street Com- 
missioner’s annual report, 1854, ib.; 
ill success of experiments to improve 
the condition of the city government, 
87; sketch of its government through 
snecessive changes, 88; defects of 
amended charter, 90; extension of 
power of elective chief magistrate ne- 
cessary for control of his subordinates, 
92; mayor and aldermen, their powers 
under the charter of 1849, 93; Com- 
mon Council, inefficiency of their ac- 
tion, ib.; fees of officials of New-York 
municipality, exorbitance of, 95; mu- 
nicipality of New-York and appoint- 
ment of subordinates, ib.; municipal 
government, sketch of a reformed, 97 ; 
practical advantages resulting from 
such an operative system, 101. 

New-York Crystal Palace illustrated, 
250; glance at history of the building, 
251; Thorwaldsen, 253. 

One of our great men, 206; greatness, 
its character unconfined, 207; Barne- 
veldt, John Van Olden, his birth and 
history, 208, 215, 221, 226; progressive 
influence of Luther’s ‘reformation, 208 ; 
difficulties of Philip of Spain with re- 
gard to his Netherland subjects, 211 ; 
act of confederation or compromise, 
212; the Netherland confederates of 
1566, 214; United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, formation of the, 218; 
efforts for securing their independence, 
220; device of first coin issued by the 
United Provinces, ib.; patriotism and 
principles of Barnev: eldt as pensionary, 
221; P...ce Maurice of Orange, 222 ; 
Philip of Spain and Philip of St. Alde- 
gonde, deaths of, 225; Barneveldt, ob- 
ligations to, and ingratitude of, his 
countrymen, 228; United Provinces, 
religious and political disturbances of 
the, ib.; Prince Maurice unites with 
the enemies of Barneveldt, 231; Bar- 
neveldt arraigned, sentenced, and exe- 
cuted as a traitor, 233 ; Grotius escapes 
to France, 235; character of Barne- 
veldt, 236. 

Politics, the Quarterly conservative in, 
102. 

Popular amusements, theatres in New- 
York, 68; Greek, Roman, French, and 
German theaters, 68 ; English theater, 
Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, ete., ib.: Ba- 
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con, Shakspeare, and Dickens, 69; 
pL his genius and character 
as a dramatist, 69; refinement, arts, 
and freedom, their connection, 71 ; mu- 
sic, characteristics and influence of, 
extract, ib.; theaters in New-York, 
influence of considered, 72; literary 
and political antagonism of the conti- 
nental drama, ib,; talent and genius 
contrasted, 73; drama in New-York, 
cause of its decline, 74; A®sthetic cul- 
ture, Schiller on, extract, 76; English 
drama, character of the, 78. 


Post-Office, our national, 1; commercial 
importance and sacred character of a 
well-directed, 1, 2; printing-press and 
post-office, connection of, 1 ; Sir J. Gra- 
ham’s assumptions as British post-mas- 
ter general, note, 2; mail letters of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
number of, compared, 3; postage, a 
cheap, the great want of in the United 
States, ib.; penny-post, Mr. R. Hill's 
scheme of, ib.; post-offices first insti- 
tuted in Germany, 4; the establish- 
ment of public post-offices coéval with 
numerous important advantages, ib. ; 
post-runners, Indian, in 1570, 5; La- 
moral, Prince, post-master general of 
Germany, 1618, defeats the Protestants 
of that country, ib. ; fice, Eng- 


lish, historical sketch of, 6 ; penny-post, | 


British, increased revenue of, 7; pos- 
tal system unknown to the ancients, 
ib.; Palmer, Mr., establishes mail- 
coaches in England, 7; -Office, 
United States, sketch of its history, 8 ; 
planters of Virginia, 1657, compelled 
to transmit the government dispatches, 
ib.; post-office established in Pennsyl- 
vania by Wm. Penn, 1683, ib.; postal 
rates for foreign letters, 1680, ib. ; 
mails, United States, first official act 
for transmission of, in colony of New- 
York, 1672, 8; post-master general 
of American colonies first patented in 
1691, 9; postal distances, extent of 
eplonial, in 1710, 9; post-office, gene- 
ral, and county post-offices established 
in Virginia, 1732, ib.; Franklin, Ben- 
jamin, post-master at Philadelphia, 
1737, ib. ; succeeds to post-master ge- 
neralship, 1753, ib.; his improvement 
of postal revenues, ib.; apppointed 

master general by continental 
Congress, 1775, 10; post-masters ge- 
neral of the United’ States fiom 1776 
to 1853, ib.; rates, United 


States from 1776 to 1851, ib. ; post- 
offices and miles of post- roads, receipts 
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and expenses from 1790 to 1853, ib. ; 
letters, number, receipts and expenses 
of British post-office department from 
1837 to 1853, 11; number mailed in 
London, 1851, 12 ; number mailed pre- 
sumptive, 1852, ib. ; letters and popu- 
lation of London and five principal ci- 
ties in the United States compared, ib. ; 
letters mailed in the United States 
and Great Britain, 1852, ib.; a uni- 
versal delivery of letters in all large 
towns and cities requisite, 13; advan- 
tages of, 15; postal system, an ex- 
tended, improved, and thoroughly 
practical, imperative, 13; postage, 
United States, advantages of a two-cent 
system considered, 13, 18 ; money or-! 
ders, postal system of, desirable, 14, 18 
money orders system of Great Britain, 
18; daily delivery and receiving 
houses in London system, 14; carriers 
and their compensation in Great Bri- 
tain, ib.; post-office, British, perfect 
system of, 15; dead-letter systems in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
16; pre-payment of letters in Great 
Britain, ib. 


Priests, their various orders, 123; pro- 
fessions liberal, tendencies of the so- 
called, 125; priestly office, phases of 
the, ib.; priests, the employées of a 
sect, 127; distinctive influences of 
priests in different ages, 128; religious 
worship, various influences of, 129; 
priestly character and vocation, types 
of the, ib.; religion, illegitimate per- 
version of the, 131; English life, mix- 
ture of worldliness and _ religious 
ideas in, ib.; pulpit desecration a 
lionism of the day, 132; “c'est Soon- 
day,” an absurd caricature of a London 
Sabbath, ib.; devotional sentiment, a 
personal responsibility, 133; priest- 
craft to be resisted as such, 134; 
antagonisms of priestly ceremonials and 
actualities, ib. ; priesthood, the effective 
agency of, in literature, 135; priest- 
hood as a profession frequently a mis- 
taken choice, ib.; religious sentiment 
and proselytism, effect of in female 
character, 136; preacher, Wirt’s blind, 
Abelard, and the Tartuffe, 137; sect- 
arian niodus operandi, ib, ; skeleton,” 


or the outline of sermons, ib.; philo- 
sophers, essayists, and sermonizers, 
138; priesthood and laity, integrity 
and obligations of the, 139. 

Pauli’s England, 406; partiality of Eng- 
lish historians, ib.; Pauli’s qualities as 
a writer of history, 407; richness of 


England in material for national his- 
tory, 408; Thomas a Becket, 410; 
Henry Il. of England, ; 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 413; King 
John, character of, 415 ; Magna Charta, 
416; Simon de Montfort, 420 oo 
revolution: iament, 426; slain 
at the bettie of 427; grow- 
ing commerce of England, 429; Eng- 


lish serfs, the, 430; impregnable con-| 


stitution of England, ib. 


» Quarterly, the, conservative in politics, 


102; principles of its conservatism, 
102, "104, 105; slavery not an institu- 
tion of the general government of the 
United States, 103 ; slavery as it exists, 
ib. ; States, certain rights of, examined, 
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vill 


ib.; education and free-school systems 
of United States, to be encouraged and 
sustained, 105; resources, agricultural, | 
commercial, and —_— of the 
United States, their right of equable 
development, ib. 


Railroads, American, 483; English and 
continental railways, ib. ; Britannia 
tubular bridge, 484 ; Glasgow and 
South - western railway, ib.; con- 
struction of American railways, ib. ; 
mail systems on railroads, 486; breaks 
on rail routes, 488; 
of Dover, etc., 489; passport syste: 
European, ib. ; government control “ot 
railways and” post-roads, ib.; United 
States and Canadian railways, 490 
northern and southern railroads, 492 ; 
great advantage of through and un- 
broken lines, 493; equal right in rail- 
way law in New-York State, 494; 
average cost of United States and 
English railroads, 495 ; speed and efti- 
ciency, ib.; security; of travel and 
railway regulations in England, 496, 
497; accidents on American railways, 
497; parcels and goods delivery from 
English rail routes, ib. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his early voyages to 
this country, 575; the father of Ameri- 
ean colonization, ib.; sketch of his 
early life, 576; joins the forces in 
Ireland, under Lord Desmond, 578 ; 
first interview with Queen Elizabeth, 
ib.; accompanies Sir H. Gilbert to 
Newfoundland, 579; prepares an ex- 
pedition for the new world, 580; re- 
sults of the voyage, ib.; origin of the 
name of the State of “ Virginia” con- 


sidered, 582; increasing reputation of 


Raleigh, 583 ; first attempt to plant an 
English colony i in America, ib. ; expe- 
dition in search of mineral t treasures, 


| 


584; distress of the colony, 585; 
barkation for England, ib. ; Dr. Robert. 
son's remarks on the failure of the 
colony, 586; Raleigh prepares a new 
expedition, 587 ; 
588; Raleigh assigns his patent for 
planting colonies in the new world, 
ib.; fate of the Virginia colony, 589 ; 
Southey’s unjust charge of Raleigh for 
neglect, ib.; the Virginia and the Ply- 
mouth colonies, 590. 


Russia as it is, Gurowski’s, 161; founda- 


tion of its claim to Ottoman Europe, 
162; Turkey’s policy in inveigling 
France and England in her defense, 
163, 184, 187; M. Francesque Bouvet's 
view of the question, 164; Russo- 
Turkish treaty of 1774, 165; position 
of Nicholas as regards this treaty, ib. ; 
Menchikoff’s hostile departure from 
Constantinople, 166; his claim on 
Turkish porte on behalf of Russia, 166, 
169, 171; treaties, their integrity to 
be maintained inviolable, 167, 169; 
Russia, treatment of by Turkish go- 
vernment, 167 ; effect of Turkey’s ac- 
cedence to Russia’s demands, 168 ; 
claims of France on behalf of the 
Latin Christians, 170; Turkey, her 
condition of dependence on western 
powers, ib.; Nicholas’s great object of 
territorial acquisition, ib.; gist of the 
“Viennese note” on the protection of 

worship, 174; Turkey's re- 
ception of same considered, 175 ; 
French and English journals and N. 
Y. Times on the Russo-Turkish ques- 
tion, 177, 182, 183; objects of Eng- 
land and France in their alliance 
with Turkey, 180; secret correspond- 
ence on Russo-Turkish question, 185; 
France and the western powers, gain 
of their religious influence in the pre- 
sent contest, 188 ; Czar, the, his claim 
and position in this great eastern 
struggle, 190. 

Russia, the politics of, 20; her resources, 
ib.; attachment of her people to their 
civil and religious head, ib. ; her power 
of defiance to an advancing enemy, 
21; her political and religious power, 
21, 23, 29; extent of her spy system, 
22; her gigantic greatness incompre- 
hensible to the nations, ib.; her unity 
as a national and political power, 22, 
26, 27, 32, 34; her condition feudal, 
not commercial, 23; predominance of 
her religious and political av aversion to 
the Turks, 24; England and France, 
their position ‘in the Russo-Turkish 
differences, 25 ; religious dissensions, 


Index to 


ancient, of England, France, and Ger- 
many, 27; Uniates of Russia, their re- 
cantation in 1839, 27; Russian or 
Greek church, extent and influence of 
the, 28; Romanism in Russia, national 
hatred of, ib.; difficulties, origin of the, 
existing between Russia and Turkey, 
30; Greek Christians, advocacy of their 
cause by Nicholas, ib. ; self-dependence 
of Russia, 31 ; Poland, sacrifice of by 
national interests, ib.; diplomatic effi- 
ciencies and principles of Russia, 32, 

33; revenue of Russia’s political avail- 
ability, etc., 33; Menchikoff, Prince, 
character and abilities of, 34; Nessel- 

rode, Count, political character of, 35; 


Nicholas, the controlling influence of, 
ib.; Peter the Great, introduction of 
foreigners to Russia by, 36; Peter IIL, | 
result of 3 attempted reform, ib. ; | 
of the Russian im 
rial family, 7" probable result of the 
Turko-Russian struggle, ib. } 


| 
Sparta and the Dorians, 355; different 
relations with regard to Sparta, ib. ; 
Grote’s, Mr, opinion of the Ante- 
Dorian monuments, 356; site and 
form of ancient and modern Sparta, 
358; natural fortifications of, 360; 
‘Acropolis, ruins of the, 362; bridge of 
the Eurotas, 363 ; Roman ‘ruins, the, 
ib. ; prophecy of Thucydides. 364 ; 
Dorian city, the, not without orna- 
ments, 365; Spartan craftsmen, 366; 
irruption of Alaric, ib. ; Fourmont, 
Abbé de, the modern Alaric, 367, 373; 
Temple of Athens Polionchos, 367 ; 
the Agora or forum, 369; Persian por- 
tico, the, ib.; Aphetais, the, or Broad- 
way of Sparta, 370; Platanistas, Phoi- 
baion, and Dromos, 371; Aphrodite, 
the temple of, 372 ; present capital ot 
Lakedaimon, 374; environs of ancient 
Sparta, 375 ; Therapne, 376; Sungod, 
colossal statue of the, 377; monuments 
found in Amyklai, 378 ; discoveries by 
Mr. Gropuis, 379; route from Amy- 
klai, 380; glens of Taygetos, 382; 
view from chapel of St. Elias, 383; 
great Persian war, the, 384; renewal 
of the Achaian league, 386; Roman 
tourists and repairs, 387. 
Unity of the world, man’s place,in the 
creation, 435; man’s position, study 
of, ib.; design of his creation, 436; 
creation of angels, 437; the work of 
creation gradual, 438; composite na- 
ture of man, fit subject for redemption, 
439; man’s higher nature, 442; our 
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advancement in knowledge, 444 ; 
earth, geological structure of the, 446; 
ceaseless change in nature, 450; hea- 
venly bodies, are they inhabited, 452, 
454; annihilation contrary to scientific 
relation, 454; plurality of worlds, 
regarded by Whewell and Brewster, 
455, 463 ; ‘iiculties arising from this 
question, ‘462; bearings of the plurality 
hypothesis upon the Christian re’ 
465; the propitiation by the Redeem. 
er once for all, 467; astronomical sci- 
ence and discovery adverse to the plu- 
rality theory, ib. 

Universities, the English, 38; their cha- 
racter and system, ib.; deficiencies in 
same, 59; regarded as church institu- 
tions, 39; founded and supported by 
private benificence, ib.; design and 
character of their institution, 40; edu- 
cation, an university, indispensable for 
an English public profession, 39; ele- 
ment and exclusiveness of the system, 
ib.; enforcing of same by English dis- 
senting institutions, 40; universities of 
England and the United States, differ- 
ence of their systems, ib. ; Mr. Hey- 
wood’s objections, 41; English and 
German universities contrasted, 43: 
Oxford Tutors’ Association, grounds of 
their difference with Commissioners of 
Inquiry, 44; their concurrence in cer- 
tain points, 45; extension and im- 
provement in modes of study recom- 
mended, 46; general reforms, 47 ; 

posed extension and object of, 50, 
51; tutors of the English universities 
almost exclusively chosen from the 
clergy, 52; their duties and that of 
the ministerial office considered, ib. ; 
Horsley, Bishop, his opinion of the 
clerical and tutorial unity, 53; minis- 
terial office, inefficiencies of preparation 
for, ib, ; university tutors, general cha- 
racter and habits of, ib.; professorships 
of English universities, their present 
condition, 55; proposed economy in 
tutorial system examined, 57; expens- 
ive habits of tutors to be deprecated, 
58; collegiate tutors, what they should 
be, 59; uncontrolled and dissipated 
habits of English collegiate students, 
60; inefficiency of present discipline at 
English universities, 61; private tutors, 
ib.; English collegiate students, their 
numbers considered, 62; present pro- 
ficiencies in the university educational 
system, ib. ; narrow-minded rigidity of 

same, 64; Palmerston’s, Lord, commu- 
nication and suggestions jto the Chan- 
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